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in London in January-February 1946, suggests that
the Security Council will be in practice supreme: not
only was it the source of every vital political decision,
but the Assembly even agreed that the Commission on
Atomic Energy, set up to handle the greatest of world
problems,  should  report to  the  Security  Council
Nevertheless, in all matters other than security, formal
supremacy is, according to the Charter, vested in the
General Assembly.   Full sessions are held annually,
but in 1947 a "Little Assembly" or standing committee
was set up experimentally so that discussion of inter-
national disputes need not be delayed.  Each member
State has one seat, and a two-thirds majority of votes
cast is required for the more important decisions, such
as elections to the Security, Economic and Social,
and Trusteeship Councils.   Apart from elections the
Assembly has a general power of supervision over the
other organs of the United Nations, which submit
their reports and recommendations to it, except for
disputes handled by the Security Council (as to which
the Assembly r'etains, however, the right of dis-
cussion   and  of making  recommendations   to   the
Security Council).  In all other matters recommenda-
tions pass direct from the Assembly to the member
States, and it also apportions expenses among the
members, so that it may be said to have in it the
rudimentary features of the international legislature of
the  future.   Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that the
General Assembly, like the old League Assembly, will
do its best work by serving as a forum for world
discussion and the ventilation of grievances.  As we
have seen, it cannot itself impose sanctions, but it can
enable public opinion, the force of argument and the
voice of conscience to make themselves heard, without